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for Christmas 


SUDBURY SOIL 
TEST KIT 
Easy to Use 


‘a’ 





for Better Gardens 
with Less Fertilizer 


This simple, efficient soil testing outfit is just the thing to help the 
victory minded gardener in his all important two-point program 
for next year: 
1. to save fertilizer 2. to grow larger crops. 
A Sudbury Soil Test Kit is worth ten 
Ends Guesswork years’ experience with soil. It shows 
how much lime — if any — should be added, and the kind and 
amount of fertilizer required for best results. It is the best possi- 
ble insurance against wasteful garden failure. - ‘ 
o matter what 
For Flowers, Lawns, Vegetables 50, “crow. your 
final results depend upon the soil. A Sudbury Soil Test Kit will 
point the way to gorgeous flowers, rich velvety lawns, or larger 
yields of luscious vegetables. 
Anyone who can read and compare colors on 
Easy to Use a chart can use a Sudbury Soil Test Kit. There 
are no technical details. You just compare colors. Simple instruc- 
tions then tell you what the colors mean and just what your soil 
needs. 
rT ue Dressed up in its Christmas package, 
A "Wanted" Gift the Sudbury Soil Test Kit makes a 
gay and gracious gift for Christmas day. Better yet, it will really 
go to work next Spring, and help produce glorious flowers, ver- 
dant lawns, and tender vegetables for which some friend will 
have you to thank. ee i , 
° is kit is a beautiful piece of gar- 
The Club Model Kit den equipment. Cased in handsome, 
sturdy imitation leather. Makes 50 individual tests for nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potash and acidity. Simple instructions. Helpful 
chart shows need of lawn grasses, 74 flowers, 50 vegetables. 
ORDER NOW — as a gift or for 
Your Money Back your own use. If you are not more 
than satisfied when you see the Kit, you may return it for full 
refund of the purchase price. Club Model Kit (Illustrated) $4.75 


Sudbury Soil Testing Laboratory 

Box 643, South Sudbury, Mass. — 

Pc Sudbury Soil Test Kit(s), Club Model. 
If not delighted, I may return for full refund. 


00 Ship prepaid. I enclose $............ 
(J Ship 0.0.D. I will pay postiman cost plus postage. 
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| READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


In heating hotbeds with electric lights what size of bulb is best? 

The 25-watt bulbs seem to be the best. Higher watt bulbs 
tend to produce hot spots, while smaller bulbs do not give 
enough heat. 

















+ * * * 


What is the color of the gladiolus King William? 

Its introducer describes it as a soft salmon and apricot blend- 
ing into a clear unmarked cream throat. 

1” *” * x 

My Christmas cactus has been blooming for a long time already 
and it still insists on continuing. Should I do anything about it? 

Allow it to bloom, if it wants to, but do not force it to con- 
tinue by special feeding or other treatments. Then, as soon as it 
shows signs of ceasing to flower, reduce the amount of water 
gradually and set it out of doors in a somewhat protected place 
for the Summer. 

* + . * 

What is the quickest and easiest way to restore a long-neglected 
regal privet hedge to shapeliness? 

Cut it back almost to the ground and let it start anew, cutting 
it regularly and not letting it grow too much at any one time. 

* + * * 

Is the poor yellowish color of my gardenia characteristic of the 
variety or a sign of wrong culture? 

It is very likely to be the latter. Perhaps, the most common 
cause is a soil that is not sufficiently acid. Therefore, have the 
soil tested at your state experiment station and correct it with 
sulphate of ammonia or other materials, as directed, if necessary. 

* * *” x 

What are the small brown things which look like drops of shiny 
brown substance on the leaves of my English ivy and how can I get 
rid of them? 

The small brown ‘‘drops’’ are most likely one of the scale 
insects which attack these plants and suck the juices from them. 
Perhaps, the easiest way to get rid of them is to take a mild soap 
and water and wash the plant several times, rubbing the pests 
off each time. 

* - « * 

Are tree peonies heavy feeders? 


Apparently, as long a8 they have a well-drained soil in which 
there is plenty of organic matter, they do well without much 
quick stimulation from chemical fertilizers. 

“ . . * 

What is the botanical name for the native plant known in 
Arkansas as “spider lily”? 

The plant is probably Hymenocallis occidentalis which grows 
wild in the lowlands of that section and is sometimes trans- 
planted into gardens. It is often known as the “‘spider lily.”’ 

* * . « 

W hat is the best time to prune abelias? 


Since they flower comparatively late and continue in bloom 
throughout the latter part of the season, the best time is in late 
Winter or very early Spring. Where the plant is growing in 
the North, about the only pruning necessary is to cut out the 
dead wood in the Spring. 


* * * * 


Can you tell me why my amaryllis does not bloom? 

Non-blooming may be caused by any of several reasons. First, 
it is generally believed that too large a pot tends to discourage 
blooming. A pot an inch larger in diameter than the bulb is the 
size most often used. Also, the bulb may be young and has not 
yet reached flowering size or it may not have been able to store 
up sufficient nourishment to produce blooms. However, growing 
it through the Summer under favorable conditions and letting 
it rest in a dry condition in the Autumn should help. A< little 
bone meal or superphosphate worked into the soil may also help. 
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A FEW neglected insects on house plants now can develop into serious 
infestations by Spring. 

CACTI and succulents will appreciate richer soil than they are often 
given. However, perfect drainage is essential. 


CO-OPERATE with any local organization engaged in placing flowers 
and plants in military infirmaries or civilian hospital wards. 

POT ANY newly rooted cuttings in small pots in ordinary soil. Feeding 
should be delayed until after they have established themselves. 


PLAN to use little or no metal, paint or other vital materials in Christmas 
decorations. The lighting of outdoor decorations is out for the 
duration. 

BIRD feeding equipment should now be in place and stocked with food. 
Study the food preferences of birds. Not all wild birds are attracted by 
ordinary poultry feeds. 


OBSERVE the conservation rules when gathering Christmas greens from 
the woods. Do not destroy rare plants. Also, do not cripple trees and 
shrubs by careless cutting of decorative material. 


HOUSE plants should be kept away from radiators and other heating 
devices. Those near window panes should be guarded against freezing 
during cold nights. They can be moved away from the glass or 
protected with newspapers. 


WHEN hiliing soil about bush roses for Winter protection be careful 
not to expose the roots of the plants. Tender climbers can be wintered 
by removing the canes from the trellises, spreading them on the 
ground and covering lightly. 


DO NOT over-water house plants during dull periods, or when they 
are not growing actively. Apply water early enough in the day to 
permit the foliage to dry before night. Feeding also is best done only 
when growth is taking place. 

START to plan next year’s food garden by noting down the Winter 
needs of the family and determining which vegetables are essential and 
can be canned, preserved or stored. This is the time to study the 
problems of vegetable storage. 

DECIDUOUS shrubs are often protected against snow breakage by 
tying them in corn shock fashion. When following this practice it 
should be remembered that the pruning off of any protruding stems 
for neatness sake may rob the plants of blooms next Spring. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, tritomas and other questionably hardy plants 
often fail to live over Winter because of poorly drained soil or because 
surface water stands above them in Winter. Where such conditions 
prevail it is usually safer to transfer them to coldframes until Spring. 














Unique Christmas Gift! 


Modern Rose Plants 


GIFT CERTIFICATE IN 
STUNNING PLASTIC BOX 
with Token Rose 
(Actual Plants Sent Postpaid Next Spring) 
op heen and delight your friends—year 
after year they’ll continue to enjoy your 
gift as the Roses bloom. The crystal-clear Gift 
Box with perfect hand-made Rose makes a fine 
impression—the Gift Certificate lists the plants 
they’ll get prepaid next spring, direct from the 
Rose Capital of America. Your name will be in- 4, ) oe 
scribed as sender. The unique Gift of the year! a Sheet ootl , - , 7 — 
Choose any of the three Modern Rose gifts at right, ant--Mary Margare 
and order Se auaiier. Or simply indicate para ($1.50 X-1 1 McBride, new All-America — 
or more) for each name you send us, and they can select Rose, voral-pink (pat. 537) 
their own Roses from the complete catalog of J. & P. 2 Plants--Pinocchio, new 
Modern Roses we shall then send to them. X-1 2 salmon ‘‘Sweetheart’’ sen- $4)-30 
sation of 1943 (pat. 484)..... 
Xx 1 9 4 Plants--Mandalay, yel- 
a low; Sonata, cochineal- 
pink; Flambeau, scarlet; 
Mary Margaret McBride, —= 













We mail the Gift Boxes to the names and addresses 
you supply on or before Dec. 15; or they may be sent 
to you by return mai! for presentation, each in its 
own mailing container. The plastic box is especially 
designed, 6h in, long, a gift in itself. 

If you would like to select other Roses by name, Com 
write us today and we’ llrush you complete J. & P. — pink (all patented) 

Modern Rose Catalog, special Gift Order Blank, Order direct from this ad 


Jackson & Perkins Co. = * newarx.”” 
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NOTICE 


Beginning January I, the subscription price of 
Horticulture will be increased to $1.50. This step is 
made necessary by greatly increased publication costs. 
However, Horticulture still remains the lowest in price 
of all the magazines devoted wholly to gardening, in 
spite of the fact that it is issued twice as often as any 
other. 
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Pictorial War Gardening 


Posters, stickers and pamphlets will be used in a nation-wide 
effort to encourage the growing of more vegetables in home 
gardens next year. Pictorially, as in other ways, the National 
Garden Bureau has taken the lead in this campaign. Its 1943 
poster, as illustrated on this page, is being reproduced in four 
colors. The garden girl wears blue overalls and a red scarf, and 
her basket of vegetables in full color stands out against a light 
blue background. These posters are 12 by 18 inches in size. 
They are available at a nominal cost. 

This announcement in Horticulture is not an advertisement. 
It is being printed as a contribution to the war garden effort, 
the need of which is recognized by its editors, who will gladly 
supply additional information about obtaining these posters 
and other war gardening literature. 
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1942 WAR GARDENS POINT THE WAY TO 1943 


Warnings of food shortages in many lines have stimulated interest in war gardening to an extent 
not before reached since the last world war. What was learned in 1942 will help to improve 
gardening practices and increase garden yields in 1943. The following article describes the methods 
followed this year in Delaware, where the results were particularly satisfactory, and points the 
way to even greater success in the year ahead. The time to begin planning for 1943 is now at hand. 


victory as bullets; that every pound and peck raised in 

home gardens would release that much more of the 
country’s regular food supply for the boys at the front; that 
putting idle ground to work for defense would help to conserve 
rubber and gasoline, provide recreation, and improve health. 

' The victory garden program also presented the opportunity 
to beautify home surroundings, help in the fight against rag- 
weed, which causes millions of cases of hay fever every Summer; 
and to supply some agricultural education to many who knew 
nothing about gardening. 

Every public-spirited organization in the state was asked to 
sponsor and supervise at least one victory garden project, to be 
worked either by its own members or by families in the com- 
munity, or by both. 

The plan was simple and direct and based 100 per cent on 
volunteer service. People having idle ground were asked to lend 
it to gardeners. Those having large gardens were urged to share 
them with others. Backyard lots were to be turned into vegetable 
patches. 

But there was to be no needless plowing up of lawns, parks, 
and beauty spots—a mistake of the first World War. Only soil 
worth cultivating, as shown by tests, was to be put to work. 
Seeds, fertilizers, tools, insecticides, and effort were to be con- 
served by intelligent supervision and instruction. A big aim was 
to prevent waste of anything and avoid disappointments. 

A Garden Center was set up in Wilmington, under the 
direction of the state chairman of victory gardens, to dispense 
information and literature on how to garden, and where neces- 
sary to aid people in obtaining seeds, tools, and fertilizers. Then 
similar garden centers were organ- 
ized in each county, with branches 
in each community. The centers an- 
swered thousands of questions by 
telephone, more thousands in per- 
sonal interviews. They kept good 
gardening advice immediatciy avail- 
able to anybody who desired it. 

Classes were conducted for gar- 
deners, new and old. The teachers 
were experts in soils, seeds, nutrition, 
fertilizers, pest control, and canning. 


[) wetcer 21 realized early that food is as important to 





They were supplied chiefly by the agricultural extension service 
of the University of Delaware, and the Wilmington branch of 
the National Association of Gardeners. These organizations ren- 
dered splendid service throughout the victory garden campaign. 

Through newspaper and radio publicity, lectures, and per- 
sonal missionary work, the program was directed to the schools, 
4-H clubs, Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, the Future Farmers of 
America, as well as to the average home owner or renter with a 
small backyard. Even apartment dwellers were urged to have 
gardens if land could be obtained at a small rental. 

After the plans were complete and gardens well under way, 
supervisors went on the job to see that the gardens were cared 
for, that Johnny didn’t forget the garden to go fishing, that each 
crop was picked at the proper time, and if feasible a second crop 
planted. In Delaware, many vegetable crops will give two 
seasons if followed in succession. 

Gardeners were urged to conserve their surpluses by canning, 
pickling and drying, or by proper Winter storage. As an induce- 
ment, to grow bigger and better vegetables and flowers, it was 
promised that victory garden harvest shows would be held in 
the Fall at which the best would be exhibited. Prizes were offered 
to stimulate competition. 

As a result, five victory garden harvest shows were held in 
the state in September and October. Literally thousands of 
exhibits of fine vegetables and flowers were proof that the victory 
garden campaign was a success. A certificate of merit for out- 
standing work agriculturally was awarded by the governor of 
the state in each county. In every instance, the winners were 
young gardeners with little or no previous experience. 

As an outgrowth of the campaign, a second program has been 
launched in Delaware to establish 
emergency food banks at centers 
designated as evacuation points in 
the event of enemy air raids or other 
action. Thousands of quarts of sur- 
plus victory garden products have 
been canned and are being placed in 
these banks for emergency use under 
the direction of the Red Cross Can- 
teen Service. 

—Mrs. William S. Dutton, 
State Chairman. 

















Mothers’ Memory Garden 


N LOVING memory of mothers and as 

a tribute to the founder of ‘‘Mother- 
craft,"’ the first ‘Mothers’ Memory Gar- 
den”’ in the country was created by the 
club women on the grounds of the historic 
Dickinson Baggs Tavern at Amherst, 
Mass., the Summer home of Mrs. May 
Dickinson Kimball. 

Plants, flowering shrubs and trees from 
hundreds of the country’s club women and 
friends have made this spot unique. The 
green garden is encircled by old fashioned 
favorites, such as bleeding heart, coral bells, 
iris, delphinium, peonies, phlox, tulips, 
daphne, roses, lilacs, primroses, azalea, 
hibiscus, forsythia, flowering dogwood, 
silver bell, lavender and hawthorn. They 
and the hedge are among gifts that express 
gratitude for the never-ending influence of 
the country’s mothers. 

Mrs. W. H. Tague, then president of 
the Amherst Women’s Club, was the first 
honorary chairman of the garden commit- 
tee. She worked untiringly for its success. 

On June 13, 1936, the impressive dedi- 
cation of this garden was held and will 












































Photo by Lincoln W. Barnes. 


The Mothers’ Memory Garden at Amherst, Mass. 


linger as a sacred tribute to our mothers. 
The chief addresses were given by Mrs. La- 
Fell Dickinson, first vice-president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and Dr. Hugh P. Baker, president of the 
Massachusetts State College. 

One of the most outstanding social 
events of the women’s clubs season of 1941 
in Massachusetts was the reception at the 
tavern in honor of Mrs. John L. White- 
hurst, president of the General Federation 








enough. 


makes a good garden. 


that lives in their garden. 


Boston, Mass. 


PLANT COLLECTOR'S INSTINCT 


HERE was said to be a woman who adopted every orphan in the State of 
Oklahoma. When an American gets interested he or she is insatiable, gathering 
in good and bad, useful and trivial with equal vim, whether paintings, tea pots, old 
valentines, orphans or plants. This is serious enough where things stay the same 
size. But what happens when they grow bigger all by themselves? I am glad every- 
body does not have to face the problem of growing orphans. Plants are difficult 


As a nation we spend little energy on ‘‘weeding out’’ our possessions. What we 
amass sticks to us like iron filings to a magnet. No matter how little we care for 
this and that, there they are and there they stay. There is a vicious aftermath in the 
garden of the plant collector, and most gardeners collect plants. 

In fact, through greediness, the number of our plants increases out of all bounds. 
Each plant grows bigger year by year. Each interferes with another's light and 
grabs another's room and food. Any healthy plant will develop shocking bad 
manners if left to itself. Yet because plants make no noise when they tease each 
other and quarrel, nobody notices. Then some fine day the garden, grove and 
shrubberies are a tangled mess. It is our own fault, because we neglect to teach the 
plants how to behave when young. Worse, because we ourselves lack good man- 
ners toward them by failing to do our necessary share in the common effort that 


No one speaks of the importance of birth control in the garden. No one thinks 
of the untidy botch we make when we plant more than we can properly cultivate. 
We let our collector’s instinct go ahead without the restraining elimination of the 
connoisseur who discards all but the best. 

The man who knows his collection and genuinely cares for all the items, does 
not get everything offered to him. He practices another sort of elimination by 
getting nothing that does not fit into his program. He prefers a hole to a plant that 
does not precisely fit. He is willing to wait a long time to find the right piece of 
his picture puzzle. A garden which is not a mere plant collection but a live picture, 
requires foresight. Foresight must be well-informed, and information is collected 
by long study and experience. Few people are willing to face a long novitiate. 

They must either go ahead on the trial and error basis, which turns out to be 
error a good deal of the time, or they must hire an expert who knows how to 
interpret the queer language of plant names and characteristics. Many people realize 
this need for help. Many others, who are fastidious about getting the best advice 
on other matters, from houses to hats, from doctors to dog biscuit, take for granted 
that they can build a good garden on the foundation of their own ignorance and 
sentimentality. They adopt every plant in the catalogue, and a queer family it is 


—Fletcher Steele. 























of Women’s Clubs, upon her first visit 
to New England as head of the largest 
women’s organization in the world. An 
Amur maple tree, presented by Mrs. George 
B. Churchill, was planted in her honor in 
an impressive ceremony conducted by Mrs. 
Henry W. Hildreth, General Federation 
director and Mrs. David A. Westcott, 
president of the Massachusetts State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

Many gifts and plantings honor famous 
women leaders, among them roses, lilies, 
euonymus vines, and flowering dogwood 
trees. 

The sun dial brought from Canterbury, 
England, and presented by Mrs. Adelbert 
Emard bears this inscription, “I stand se- 
rene amidst ye flowers, but I only register 
sunny hours.’’ The base of the sun dial is 
a natural boulder brought in from the sur- 
rounding hills of Amherst. 

L. C. Prior has given a beautiful room 
for “‘National Mothercraft’’ headquarters 
at Hotel Lenox, Boston, and furnished it 
in memory of his mother, Mrs. Mary L. 
Prior. Plans, photographic material and 
programs for garden meetings are available 
at ‘“‘Mothercraft’’ headquarters. 

The garden committee extends a cor- 
dial invitation to all interested to visit the 
headquarters in Boston and the Mothers’ 
Memory Garden at Amherst. 

—May Dickinson Kimball. 
President, Mothercraft Club. 


The Dakota Verbena 


N UNUSUAL and very lovely plant 
will be found in Verbena bipinnati- 

fida. The mound of attractive fern-like 
foliage is set off by flattened lavender-blue 
blossom clusters that do not fade in the 
sun, and the blooming period is continu- 
ous from early Summer through Fall. 
Listed as a perennial, it behaves as an an- 
nual from Spring-sown seed. One of my 
plants made a spread of over 70 inches. 
In manner of growth the plant is much 
like our common garden verbena, but has 
smaller flower heads. The long-lasting 
flower keeps well when cut and looks well 
if used for massing in beds to fill in spaces 
left vacant by Spring bulbs or perennials 
that have finished their course. The culture 
is simple but seed germination is a little 
slow. The plant is sometimes called the 
Dakota verbena. 
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Eucalyptus berries are used as decorative 


features in this wreath. 


WHITE Christmas can be an un- 
certain thing, as elusive as a song 
writer's dream, On the other hand, 

a green and red Christmas is assured to 
anyone who desires such a Christmas badly 
enough to make provision for it. Not that 
he can blanket the landscape with these two 
contrasting colors; not that he would want 
to. He can, however, add enough of the 
natural tints of evergreen foliage and of 
sparkling berries to familiar doorways and 
hearthsides to contribute a cheerful seasonal 
note to help make a wartime Christmas 
take on more than ordinary importance. 

Christmas decorations, like all other 
civilian activity, must be carried out within 
the limits set by wartime restrictions and 
shortages. Outdoor decorations must be 
planned for their daytime appearance, since 
the custom of electric illumination is out 
for the duration. In dim-out areas lighted 
indoor trees must be kept away from win- 
dows. The use of metal materials, paints 
and all other new or salvageable accessories 
has little justification in times like these. In 
short, this year’s decorations will be made 
up from materials not essential to the war 
effort. 

This fact need not discourage the deco- 
rator or detract from the colorfulness of 
holiday adornment. Fortunately, living 
plant material is available and plentiful. Its 
almost exclusive use in this year’s wreaths, 
garlands, swags, centerpieces and 
mantel decorations can make this a 
green Christmas which will be remi- 
niscent of Christmases of long ago. 
A liberal interpretation of the term 
““green’’ to make it include all kinds 
of plant material can add to the 
variety, although the background 
color will be a true green. 

In the old days, cutting a few 
branches and sprays from wild plants 
in the decorator’s own woodland or 
pasture did nothing towards the 
destruction of the natural landscape. 
Even the gathering of greens to sup- 
ply today’s increased demands would 
not result in permanent injury to the 
native growth if the principles of 
sound conservation were observed. 
Any kind of plant such as princess 
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PREPARING 
FOR A 
WAR - TIME 
CHRISTMAS 


pine, which is rare in the neighborhood, 
should not be killed out for the sake of a 
few days’ decoration. 

Probably the greatest injury from ruth- 
less cutting of Christmas greens is that 





This unusual mantel decoration 
simulates a trained tree. 


which results in the disfiguration of fine 
old specimens. The gathering of branches 
of mountain laurel, bittersweet or even 
holly in almost any amount will scarcely 
do a fraction of the damage to wild life 
occasioned by building operations or by 
fire. Even so, there is something pathetic 


A wreath composed of magnolia leaves and cones. 






























Mullein leaves used with cones make this 


wreath somewhat unique. 


about an old spruce, pine or other tree 
which has been butchered by decorators 
willing to undo the development of years 
of patient growth for such transient pur- 
poses. Such behavior is hardly in keeping 
with the spirit of Christmas. 

The very demand for Christmas greens 
is bringing the solution to the conservation 
problem. Treated as a crop harvested from 
plants grown expressly for the purpose, the 
plants of the fields are left unmaimed. Also, 
fresher, more attractive greens in greater 
variety of colors and textures become 
available. 

The cultivated firs, yews, cypresses, 
junipers, broadleaved evergreens and ber- 
ried shrubs from all parts of the world 
have real interest to add to Christmas deco- 
rations. The local nurseryman has a wide 
range of such branches for sale in quantity. 
Also, the careful picker can get the mak- 
ings of a pleasant wreath or two from the 
plants in his own garden. If you make the 
cuts clean and never take too much from 
one plant, these branches will not be 
missed. Even if the wreaths are purchased, 
evergreen barberry, mountain andromeda, 
blue spruce, sumac fruits and parts of other 
cultivated plants can be used to ornament 
them. 

Decorations vary from home to home 
but the basis of most of them are wreaths. 
The essentials for satisfactory construc- 
tion of wreaths are a foundation of 
wire, wood or metal, light wire or 
sturdy string to be used for wrap- 
ping material and evergreen branches. 
New wire being unavailable this 
year, second-hand materials can be 
made to do. Wire coat hangers can 
be twisted into hoops for wreath 
foundations and still remain salvage- 
able after Christmas. A wreath of 
convenient proportions can be made 
on a hoop about a foot in diam- 
eter. For use as wrapping material 
housewives in one section have been 
saving wires from milk bottle caps 
for more than a year. These, too, can 
be used more than once. 

The evergreen material from 
which the wreath is to be made 
may be all of one type with colorful 








ornaments added afterwards. The selection 
of this background material should be 
made with the use of the wreath in mind. 
For instance, hemlock foliage, which is 
so attractive when used outdoors, soon 
falls if the wreath is placed in a warm 
room. On the other hand the foliage of fir 
and false cypress or retinospora does not 
drop in dry air. 

Attractive wreaths are also made by 
combining sprigs of different plants having 
highly colored leaves and berries with those 
forming the evergreen background. The 
sprigs should be cut into five- to seven-inch 
lengths with any heavy stems discarded. 
These evergreen clippings are then fastened 
to the foundation hoop. Sprays of ever- 
green gathered in the left hand and held 
firmly against the hoop are bound to the 
foundation with the right. By keeping the 
work flat on a table the finished wreath will 
be smooth on the back. The sprays should 
all extend in one direction and be used 
liberally enough to give body to the 
wreath. Hemlock can be applied six sprays 





Front door with wreath and swags. 


to the inch while spruce or fir will require 
but one or two to that distance. By vary- 
ing the number of sprays a wreath which 
is thick on the bottom and tapers towards 
the top in victory chaplet style will result. 

Finishing the wreath—that is, tying the 
starting and stopping points together—is 
probably the most difficult operation. 
Sprays of the evergreen should be wired 
to the frame up to the starting 
point. This can be done by 
lifting the protruding ends of 
the first sprays and inserting 
carefully underneath them the 
cut ends of the last sprays. When 
the last spray has been bound, 
the wire should be passed over 
the starting ends several times so 
that the whole is tied firmly to- 
gether. An inconspicuous knot, 
tied in the back of the wreath, 
completes the operation. 

A finished wreath will prob- 
ably need trimming to give it a 
pleasing contour. One requisite 
is a perfect circle inside. In order 
to determine how to trim the 


body of the wreath it should be hung on 
the wall and studied. 

Cones which are to be used as decora- 
tions are more attractive and easier to work 
if they are first opened. All that is necessary 
to open a cone is to place it in a warm 
location on the top of a stove, a radiator, 
or a register, and leave it for a half hour or 
so. The segments of the cone will gradually 
bend backward and wire can easily be 
worked into it. 

Wreaths so made will be smooth on the 
reverse side and can be hung or laid flat. An 
attractive wreath can thus be made to serve 
as the border of a table centerpiece. Center- 
pieces can also be made up as special 
arrangements. A piece of board studded 
with brads and covered with modelling 
clay will serve as an excellent holder for 
sprays of evergreen or dried material in- 
serted one at a time. 

This same use of modelling clay can be 
extended to the making of similar arrange- 
ments in flat containers or in mantel deco- 
rations. A mound of clay in the center of 
a shallow container can be used as the 
foundation for a fan of evergreen foliage. 
On either side of the clay in the dish bottom 
two pricket-type holders may be firmly 
fixed thus making it possible to display 
live flowers such as carnations or roses 
against an evergreen background. With 
flowers on one side of the fan only this 
kind of arrangement will fit nicely on a 
mantel. 

Another idea for table or mantel decora- 
tions can be built around the use of Christ- 
mas tree ornaments shaped to resemble 
fruit. Spilling from a cornucopia or ar- 
ranged in a flat dish such ornaments can 
be used with background material of ever- 
greens. If arranged on a board foundation 
the border of evergreens can be held in 
place with double-pointed tacks or staples. 
In making such displays, it should be re- 
membered that symbolism bars the use of 
figures of the Madonna on a dining table. 

Attractive swags of evergreen branches 
are beginning to displace wreaths as front 
door ornaments. They are made on foun- 
dations of braided heavy cord of the length 
desired stiffened with wire. Wire coat 
hangers, which are excellent for this work, 
can be bent to the desired form. 





Pine branches, holly, bayberries and various fruits go to 
make up this Christmas table decoration. 
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A simple arrangement for the front 
door of a large house. 


The age-old garland of evergreen roping 
is still much in use. Garlands which hang 
between two points are called festoons. A 
festoon for the face of a mantel may be 
made in several pieces. The horizontal part 
above the fireplace is usually one piece 
while the two sections hanging on either 
side are made separately. In keeping with 
the times, these festoons are now being 
bound together with cloth rather than wire 
by some decorators. 

In addition to all of these specially de 
signed arrangements, many a householder 
will enliven the home at Christmas time 
with simply assembled bouquets of ever- 
green branches and colored fruits. Any lack 
of time and skill for artistry should be 
no deterrent from making this a green 
Christmas. 


The Pruning of Raspberries 


HE question has been asked, ‘“‘How 

should the pruning of Autumn-fruit- 
ing raspberries be done?’’ The answer is 
“In the same way the Summer fruiting 
kinds are pruned.’’ The Autumn crop is 
borne on the tips of the new shoots, and 
these tips are ordinarily removed at the 
Spring pruning, regardless of 
whether the variety be Fall- 
bearing or not. A grower who 
is having very good success with 
the Indian Summer raspberry 
prunes it much more drastically. 
He removes all of the branches 
on the new canes some time in 
August, and permits only the 
tip cluster to bear. In plantings 
where this is not done, many of 
the berries seem to crumble, but 
this grower has no difficulty 
with crumbling berries, a trib- 
ute to the methods he follows. 


—George L. Slate. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
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A general view of the gold medal garden. 


A Gold Medal Garden in New England 


December 1, 1942 


The widely coveted Hunnewell gold medal has been awarded by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society to Mrs. William A. Parker for a 
three-acre estate in North Easton, Mass., which includes a delightful and 
unusual garden that is described in the citation as having “much old 
world charm.” Much of the work in this garden is done by the owner. 
Fletcher Steele was the landscape architect responsible for the design. 


Left: The well-designed 
garden gate. 


Right: An old-time horse trough 
is an interesting feature. 











Creeping berries. 


Echeveria. 





Miniature trailing crassula. 


Coral aloe. 


HOUSE PLANTS WHICH ANYONE CAN GROW — 


Kinds which add variety to the window garden 
but require only a minimum amount of care 


ARDENING books lump together, 
(GG under the title of ‘Cacti and Other 

Succulents,’’ a host of fleshy leaved 
plants of real importance to indoor garden- 
ing. Overlooking the technical differences 
by which they are classified botanically, 
most of these succulent-leaved plants have 
a common ability to survive indifferent 
care. 

During those seasons when they are not 
in active growth, too little watering is 
more welcome to them than too much. 
Most succulents are aided in adapting 
themselves to indoor culture by the fact 
that they do not require full sunlight. Also, 
many succulent plants are of rather slow 
growth and thus do not require constant 
repotting. 

Even so, they cannot be expected to 
thrive when subjected to real abuse. Com- 
ing, as most of them do, from at least 
partially arid regions, they need better soil 
than is generally supposed. The desert soils 
of their former homes are usually rich 
because the plant food content is not being 
constantly broken down or leached away. 
Also, the good drainage of arid soils must 
be provided if succulents are to remain 
healthy in cultivation. Such conditions 
will prevail if the plants are potted in a 
soil made up of equal parts of garden soil, 
sand and leaf mold limed 
to give about a neutral re- 
action. 

Succulents are interest- 
ing, for the most part, be- 
cause of the shape, texture, 
célor and arrangement of 
their stems and foliage, but 
many of them are also 
grown for their flowers. 
One such group is that 
which used to be called 
bryophyllums, but are now 
included under the name of 
kalanchoé. In late years K. 
blossfeldiana of Madagas- 
car has become a common 
florists’ plant. Some of the 


A true cactus. 


taller bryophyllums, such as K. daigre- 
montiana, are of little value other than for 
blooms, unless it be for the interesting way 
in which new plantlets are formed in the 
notches of the leaves. K. fedtschenkoi and 
K. somaliensis, being of lower stature, 
make better foliage plants. This is particu- 
larly true of the latter. 

Echeverias are also interesting, both for 
their rosettes of delicately colored leaves 
and the panicles of bloom which rise above 
them. There are many species of echeverias 
in cultivation, including the hairy-leaved 
plush plant (E. pulvinata) which needs 
careful watering when not in growth. The 
firecracker plant (E. setosa) also forms a 
rosette of hairy leaves, above which rise 
vivid red and yellow flowers. 

Aloes are old world succulents which 
can remain in the same pots for season after 
season. Many of them are far too big for 
indoor culture, except during their early 
years. Years ago the older plants were 
placed outdoors in Summer and wintered 
in a cellar after the manner used in keeping 
century plants. Treated in that way, they 
did not flower regularly. 

Many crassulas are available for window 
gardens. Some of them, such as C. spathu- 
lata, make attractive trailing plants for pot 
culture. Quite different in appearance is C. 





Propeller plant. 
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A small kalanchoé. 


falcata, long known as rochea. Its common 
name of “‘propeller plant’’ takes note of the 
arrangement of the sickle-like leaves. Its 
bright crimson blooms remain open for 
weeks. Indeed, this long period of bloom 
is common to many succulents. 

Another mat-forming crassula is C. 
cooperi, which seldom grows to be more 
than five inches high and in Autumn is 
covered with small white blooms. Prob- 
ably the best known succulent is the jade 
plant (C. argentea) with its rounded 
leaves and ability to assume a tree-like 
habit as it grows older. 

The so-called creeping berries (Kleinia 
radicans) is well suited for hanging pots. 
Its white blooms stay open for long peri- 
ods. Another trailing plant of similar use- 
fulness is called “‘little pickles’’ (Othonna 
crassifolia). Above the low mat of its small 
light green fleshy leaves rise many daisy- 
like yellow flowers on three-inch stems. 

Tiger jaws (Faucaria tigrina) is made 
interesting by the way in which its com- 
pact clusters of fleshy triangular leaves 
fringed with hairy teeth resemble the jaws 
of a ferocious animal. Another unusual 
succulent is the love plant (Anacampseros 
telephiastrum) in that its small fleshy 
leaves turn coppery in color when placed 
in strong sunlight. Also, its reddish flowers 
open only in the sun. 

The true cacti also have 
a place in window garden- 
ing. The acquisition of such 
kinds as the downy headed 
old man or an opuntia has 
been the start of many a 
large collection to the own- 
ers of which shades of dif- 
ference take on increased 
meaning. In general the 
true cacti have the same 
cultural requirements. 

—Peter Carlisle. 
Boston, Mass. 





Photographs reproduced 
through courtesy of F. I. 
Carter & Sons. 
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Reasons for Winter Pruning 


RUNING is seldom necessary to en- 

sure the lives of healthy trees growing 
in good cultural surroundings. With cul- 
tivated trees, however, the presence of life 
is not enough. It is essential that pleas- 
ing natural habit be restored to them after 
storm injury or even previous faulty prun- 
ing. With fruit trees the production of 
superior fruit is dependent on having trees 
trained for easy maintenance as well as a 
maximum production of flowering wood. 
Pruning can also serve to restrict the size 
of trees without interfering with natural 
habit. 

Even though pruning has been practiced 
since the beginning of horticulture, there is 
still discussion as to when the work should 
be done. Out of such discussion have come 
a number of folk sayings such as ‘“The time 
to prune is when the tool is sharp’’ and 
“Prune in Winter for wood.’ The latter 
statement in particular is applicable to the 
trimming of shade trees. For instance, shade 
trees broken by winds and ice storms can 
best be pruned after the leaves have fallen. 
The job should consist of thinning the 
young shoots which have begun to crowd 
each other where large branches were torn 
away in seasons past. By selecting vigorous 
well-placed shoots to carry on, the normal 
habits of the trees will be reshaped in suc- 
ceeding years. Left as they are, they will 
assume a permanently crippled appearance. 
Along with such corrective pruning should 
go the removal of diseased, dying or dead 
branches often caused by drought or by 
starvation. 

This kind of pruning, along with the 
corrective pruning of fruit trees, is gener- 
ally done during the dormant period. Since 
wounds do not heal until the resumption 
of Spring growth, sizable cuts are best 
delayed until late Winter. Cuts larger than 
two inches across should be painted to 
prevent drying. Numerous preparations are 
used for this purpose, the one in favor in 
many quarters at the moment being shellac. 
Where cuts are small and time is precious, 
pruning is often done at any time after the 
first of the year. 

The retraining of trees damaged by the 
storms of previous years illustrates the two 
phases of tree pruning—heading and thin- 
ning. The storm heads the trees and the 
pruner thins them. Heading tends to reduce 
size and change habit which when 
done carefully has its uses in orchard 
practice. Thinning leaves the dimen- 
sions of the tree alone, although it 
does remove heavier wood, in that 
instead of being shortened whole 
branches are removed. 

The safest rule to follow in prun- 
ing is to do as little of it as possible. 
Young trees of all kinds should be 
pruned only enough to prevent bad 
crotches and remove competing 
leaders. The lower branches of very 
young shade trees should be left in 
place to help develop stocky trunks. 
One reason for not pruning young 
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trees is that pruning is essentially a dwarf- 
ing process. While the ability of the plant 
to-make new growth is not impaired, heavy 
pruning removes the wood about as fast as 





An undercut several inches from the 
trunk will prevent stripping the bark. 


it grows. Thus heavily pruned young trees 
develop far too slowly. 

Where dwarfing is desired, pruning in 
Summer seems to be by far the more effec- 
tive. Young shade trees pruned carefully in 
Summer can be held down in size to a 
remarkable degree. Dwarfing by cutting 
heavy stems in Winter approximates the 
effect of storm damage and creates a branch 
structure which is not pleasant to look at 
after the leaves have fallen. 

Probably most pruning in the home 
garden is directed to tree fruits. Such prun- 
ing usually starts with the first year and 
continues each year thereafter. By starting 
an apple tree with a low head in its early 
years subsequent care will be made much 
easier. Thus the lower branches should be 
only about a yard above the ground. For 
the home garden the tree with the strongest 
framework and the best branch spacing 
will result from training up one central 
trunk and maintaining it during the first 
few years. 

After the trees come into bearing, more 
pruning can be given. Such pruning should 


(a) Decay eating into the heart of a tree results 
when (b) stubs like this are left unremoved. 
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consist of thinning out weak wood and 
stopping slender outside shoots. The idea 
is to keep the lower branches fruitful and 
prevent the formation of too tall trees. Old 
apples which are poorly fed will be invig- 
orated by pruning. Feeding as well as prun- 
ing will prove helpful. 

Pear trees respond to the same technique 
of little pruning when young and increased 
thinning as age and fruiting take place. 
Very tall old trees respond to feeding and 
pruning by producing new fruiting spurs 
on new wood. 

Bearing peach trees are pruned to keep 
the centers of the trees open and induce 
new shoots to grow on the main branches. 
In the pruning process the branches are 
shortened by cutting them off above out- 
ward-growing branches which will carry 
on. Every few years peach trees should be 
given heavier pruning by removing sizable 
inside branches near the tops of the trees. 

Sweet cherries require little pruning 
beyond the removal of injured or interfer- 
ing branches. Sour cherries, on the other 
hand, respond to heavier pruning. Older 
plants will need thinning of tops and re- 
moval of interior branches to keep the 
fruiting wood on the lower parts of the 
trees productive. 

Japanese plums will continue fruitful if 
the main branches are headed back to side 
branches and the smaller outside shoots are 
shortened. Older plants of European plums 
will also need thinning and branch shorten- 
ing to let in light and cause the formation 
of new fruiting spurs. 














POISON IVY 


The crusade for the extermina- 
tion of poison ivy which has been 
instituted by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society is attract- 
ing wide interest. 


The discovery of new and per- 
fectly safe materials to use in the 
control of poison ivy is a long 
step forward. 


These materials are described 
and the methods to follow in 
their use are indicated in the 
new bulletin 


“What do you know 
about Poison Ivy?” 


Price 25 cents 
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Greatest Garden Book Bargain! 
Here they are:— 
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THESE GREAT WILSON BOOKS at 1% PRICE or less 


Make Checks 


Payable to 





PLANT HUNTING 


TWO VOLUMES 


This was Wilson’s masterpiece. In it he reviews the fascinating 
history of plant hunting, together with notes and anecdotes of 
the remarkable group of plant hunters whose work preceded his. 
In these two lavish volumes are the stories, too, of strange and 
rare piants to be found in distant parts of the world, with com- 
ments on many of China’s floral treasures introduced into this 
country. These two volumes contain scores of full-page illustra- 
tions, many of them from Wilson’s own photographs. The print- 
ing is superb. Each book has a gilt top and deckle edges. It is 
an unusual event when a fifteen dollar set of books 4 5 


like this can be purchased for five dollars. 
Formerly $15.00 
ARISTOCRATS OF THE TREES 
This superb volume, containing a frontispiece in color, is per- 
haps the most unique of all the books which Wilson wrote. It 
is a book which tree lovers, familiar with its scope, keep close 


at their elbows. Its many illustrations are a joy to picture lovers 
and its pages contain information not to be found $ 50 


NOW 


anywhere else. Truly an aristocrat among books! 
Formerly $15.00 NOW 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN 


TWO VOLUMES 


These beautifully printed, handsomely bound, and fully illus- 
trated books should have a place on the bookshelf of every 
garden maker who wishes to be informed about the newer trees 
and shrubs. They contain information not to be found anywhere 





else—information about trees and shrubs, many of which Wilson 
discovered or introduced into American gardens. Two de luxe 
volumes for one’s own library or for a holiday gift. The second 
volume of the set contains the newer trees and shrubs from 
foreign lands, with notes about different ways in which they 
can be used to advantage. A book based almost ‘ 50 | 


entirely upon Wilson’s own expeditions. 


_-— Formerly $10.00 


—— 


NOW 


Order Your Copies Now While They Are Available 
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“CHINESE”? WILSON 


The man who gave America one thousand new plants 


There is only one book which describes this man’s remarkable life, his 
exciting years in the Orient, his travels in South Africa, and his quiet last 
days at the Arnold Arboretum, which he called, “America’s greatest 


garden.” 


This book, with its many rare pictures and its list of Wilson’s intro- 


ductions, 


Edward I. Farrington. 


The original price was $2.50. The few copies which remain on our 
shelves we are now offering at just one-half price—$1.25. Make your 
Wilson library complete. Add the story of his life. 


THE STRATFORD COMPANY, 289 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


is called “E. H. Wilson, Plant Hunter” and was written by 
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The Pennsylvania Society 


ev annual meeting of The Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society was: held 
on November 18 at 3 p.m. in the Insurance 
Company of North America Building, 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia. The presi- 
dent, C. Frederick C. Stout, was in the 
chair. 

Election was announced of the follow- 
ing candidates for the executive council to 
serve for the next three years (one-third of 
entire membership of the council is elected 
each year): Mrs. E. Page Allinson, Mrs. 
Robert H. Irons, Dr. John M. Fogg, Jr., 
Mr. Fairman R. Furness, Mr. William 
Clarke Mason, Mr. Benjamin Rush, Jr., 
Mr. William J. Serrill, and Mr. C. 
Frederick C. Stout. 

The secretary, John C. Wister, pre- 
sented his annual report, which reviewed 
the activities of the society for the past 
year, and the president reported on the 
general condition and policy of the society 
during war time. 

An illustrated lecture, ‘‘Rare Floral 
Treasures from the Southeast,’’ by Mrs. J. 
Norman Henry, a member of the executive 
council and well-known plant collector 
and botanist, was an interesting feature of 
the afternoon. 

The hostesses included Mrs. Thomas 
Newhall, Mrs. Arthur H. Scott, Mrs. John 
B. Carson, Mrs. F. Woodson Hancock, Jr., 
and Mrs. Alan H. Reed, of the Philadelphia 
area, and Mrs. Irving Warner of Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Mrs. Robert H. Irons of Harris- 
burg, and Mrs. Walter K. Sharpe of 
Chambersburg. 

—John C. Wister, Secretary. 


Lectures in Philadelphia 


E Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
announces a series of free lectures to 
be held in the Auditorium at 1600 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. The dates, sub- 
jects, and speakers, are as follows: 
December 9. “Color Review—1 942,” 
by Miss Anne B. Wertsner, field secretary 
of the society. Miss Wertsner will show 
kodachrome pictures of horticultural inter- 


est taken during the present year. 


January 13. “‘Herbs,’’ by Henry Beston, 
whose book, “‘Herbs and the Earth,’’ is 
well known. 

February 10. ‘‘Peru,’’ by B. Y. Morri- 
son of the United States Department of 
Agriculture in Washington. 


March 10. ‘“The Modern Garden's 
Legacy From the Past,’’ by Harold D. 
Eberlein. 


In addition to the regular free series as 
outlined above, there will be a course on 
flower arrangement for war time, con- 
ducted by Miss Wertsner, and a course of 
practical lectures on vegetable growing. 
The vegetable growing class will be con- 
ducted by John A. Andrew, Jr., of the 
Schoo! of Horticulture at Ambler. 

Information about these lectures may 
be obtained by writing to the headquarters 
of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HAVE been interested to learn about 

plantings at the Peavy Arboretum of 
the School of Forestry at the Oregon State 
College which consists wholly of fence 
posts. I understand that this post farm was 
established in 1927 for the purpose of 
determining the lasting qualities of differ- 
ent species of wood and different preserva- 
tive treatments when in contact with the 
soil. 

It seems that the post farm is a co-opera- 
tive undertaking. The School of Forestry 
and its students furnish the land and the 
labor for testing the posts which are con- 
tributed by numerous interested lumber- 
men and timber processors. While the proj- 
ect is not yet old enough to permit the 
forming of definite conclusions, much in- 
teresting data are already becoming avail- 
able. 

So far, it is known that the four condi- 
tions necessary for the decay of posts stand- 
ing in the open soil are warmth, air, mois- 
ture and acceptable food for the decay or- 
ganisms. The absence of any of these fac- 
tors, three of which are variable, will pre- 
vent decay. The most obvious procedure 
is, of course, to poison the food supply by 
a use of a toxic agent in the wood. It has 
been found, for instance, that green posts 
treated with equal parts of corrosive subli- 
mate, arsenic and common salt seem to last 
well in contact with the soil. The method 
of application is simply to bore a slanting 
hole three-quarters of an inch in diameter 
and six inches above the ground in each 
green post—the bark does not need to be 
removed—and insert a tablespoonful of 
the mixture. Then the holes are corked to 
keep the poison away from animals. If the 
posts have a diameter much greater than 
four inches, additional holes may be neces- 
sary for effective treatment. 

Sometimes decay may be thwarted by 
raising or lowering the water content of 
the posts. T. J. Starker, reporting for the 
post farm, states that wood containing less 
than 18 to 20 per cent or more than 60 
per cent moisture is not satisfactory for the 
growth of the common wood destroyers. 
At the same time, it was found that season- 
ing does not increase the durability of 
posts, because as soon after setting as they 
absorb moisture from the air or the ground, 
the seasoned posts start to decay, if other 
conditions are favorable. 

I also understand that it has been found 
that the untreated sapwood of no species 
is durable. At the same time, the sapwood 
takes up preservatives more freely than 
does the heartwood. Also, great variation 
in the lasting properties of different kinds 
of wood is being proved. For instance, 
there is evidence to prove that the common 
practice of charring posts can shorten, 
rather than lengthen, the period of sound- 
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ness. Treatment by coating with asphalt 
emulsions can also shorten the usefulness 
of posts in contact with the earth. 


YEAR or two ago, Horticulture pub- 

lished a number of articles dealing 
with the value of earthworms. As I 
remember the matter, there were many 
diverse opinions. The subject has now 
come up again through comments on the 
work of Dr. Frank Smith of Hillsdale Col- 
lege, a Michigan institution. Dr. Smith 
died recently at the age of 85 years, after 
giving much of his life to a study of earth- 
worms and their value to mankind. 

A disciple of Dr. Smith, Charles V. 
Beamer of Rogers City, Mich., has, I 
understand, actually embarked on the busi- 
ness of supplying earthworm capsules to 
gardeners. In fact, I read in the “Detroit 
News’’ that Mr. Beamer has developed an 
important strain of earthworms, more 
prolific and able to burrow to a greater 
depth than has been known in the past. It 
appears, indeed, that the industry has 
reached a stage where egg capsules may be 
obtained as a base for building up a stock 
of earthworm assistants. Mr. Beamer, as I 
read his recommendations, considers 100 
capsules the right amount for a large tree, 
50 capsules for 50 square feet of flower 
garden, 50 capsules for a window box and 
10 capsules for a potted plant. 

The plan is to bury the capsules in the 
soil, although if desired, the worms may 
be hatched out above ground and trans- 





ferred to their future homes. An eight-inch 
flower pot filled with earth makes a good 
incubator for 50 egg capsules. The pot 
should be set in a saucer kept full of water, 
and food supplied by sprinkling a tea- 
spoonful of cornmeal over the surface. 

A capsule takes about three weeks to 
mature and hatches on an average of three 
worms. Inasmuch as each earthworm 
throws off one egg sac or capsule a week, 
the original 50 capsules will increase to 
many thousands in a year. 


EARS ago, Boston's flower shows 

were admitted to have the best orchid 
exhibits in the country. That was the 
period in which the late Albert C. Burrage 
maintained his outstanding orchid green- 
houses in Beverly Farms, Mass. 

In later years, Philadelphia has had the 
edge on other cities in the matter of orchid 
exhibits, except that Detroit came to the 
front at its 1942 show with an orchid 
section of outstanding importance. 

Of course, New York has always had 
good orchid exhibits and now it has come 
to occupy the center of the stage in this 
respect. The Autumn exhibition conducted 
by the Horticultural Society of New York 
a few weeks ago included orchid exhibits 
of rare charm and excellence. It is a matter 
of special interest that the gold medal of 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society was 
won by L. Sherman Adams, inasmuch as 
he has been a frequent exhibitor in the 
Pennsylvania shows. 





The exhibit of L. Sherman Adams which won the gold medal of the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society at the recent Autumn show in New York. 
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Dislikes Name “Judas Tree” 


EAR EDITOR—Is it not about time 

to drop that ugly name “Judas Tree”’ 
in speaking of our eastern American species 
of redbud, Cercis canadensis? That name 
applies, if it applies at all, only to the south 
European species, C. siliquastrum, and it 
is doubtful, to say the least, if it applies 
even to that. The origin of the name goes 
back to the highly spurious fable that Judas 
hanged himself on this particular tree on 
the night of the betrayal. To begin with, 
this tree, as it grows in the Near East, is 
too small and too fragile to allow a man 
of any size to hang himself on it. The 
branches are so brittle that a prospective 
suicide stands a good chance of crashing 
and breaking his neck—if that is really 
what he is after. 

It is far more probable that if the hang- 
ing did take place on a tree of this type it 
was the Carob tree, not the redbud. The 
Carob tree, Ceratonia siliqua, resembles the 
redbud in blossoms and habit of flowering, 
but is a much bigger and more robust tree. 
This is the tree mentioned, at least indi- 
rectly, in the Gospels as the one on whose 
“‘locust’’ fruits John the Baptist subsisted 
in the wilderness. Hence the name St. 
John’s Bread. The same fruits furnished a 
meager fare for the exiled prodigal son. 

The redbud is found in the Near East 
only as a tree growing wild, while the 
Carob tree is widely cultivated for its edible 
seed pods; “‘goat horns’’ they call them. 
The Near Easterners, you know, seldom 
if ever cultivate trees and shrubs that do 
not yield something to eat. Land is too 
scarce to be used for ornamental purposes. 

We have a perfectly good common name 
for this handsome tree; why smear it with 
the name of an infamous fifth columnist? 
At least it would seem that Horticulture is 
the last place for such glaring misnomers. 

—J. Oxycedrus. 
Solvay, N. Y. 


Jelly Making Without Apples 


EAR EDITOR—The article in the 

November 1 issue of Horticulture, 
“The Wild Taste in Jelly,’” by Professor 
F. A. Waugh of Amherst, hits the nail on 
the head. However, we differ from the use 
of apple as a base for other flavors and 
prefer the jelly made solely from the fruit 
juice alone. While in grandmother's day 
it may have been necessary to use apple 
for its pectin, the commercial products on 
the market so simplify jelly making that 
the apple pectin is not needed. 

Cape Codders rave about their beach 
plum jelly but with us we find that the 
flavor does not hold as with most other 
jellies. In consequence we have changed to 
our native wild black cherry, the so-called 


rum cherry. Although not wishing to start 
an argument on the value of various jellies, 
I believe that if people would try the black 
cherry jelly, they would be amply repaid. 
This fruit is available all over our section 
and its wild flavor goes especially well with 
meats. 

As for myself, give me jelly made from 
the Porter apple or the oldtime Sops of 
Wine apple. Porter apple jelly if properly 
made, is the nearest tasting to honey of 
anything I ever discovered. Perhaps it is 
too sweet for many people, but it is found 
delectable by those with a sweet tooth. I 
notice that Professor Waugh failed to men- 
tion the oldtime standby, quince jelly. Our 
ancestors used it largely for meats and it 
is rather tart for those who like sweets. 
Raspberry jelly is another favorite of ours 
to serve with meat. In fact, there are fruits 
of many kinds so that each family can suit 
its own taste. 

—Dr. M. R. Sharpe. 
Uxbridge, Mass. 


Agrees With Mr. Steele 


EAR EDITOR—After reading the 
article on ‘‘Generosity May Go Un- 
rewarded” by Fletcher Steele in the Nov- 
ember | issue, I desire to say that I heartily 
agree with the writer. I have experienced 
similar cases, not once, but often. 
Another thing that irks me is this— 


People come to see my garden each year, 
as they can always see the newest annuals 
here. I try them all. Then they proceed to 


tell me that their flowers, raised from 
home-collected seeds, are good enough for 
them. In the next breath they ask me to 
save seed for them, forgetting that I got 
mine by paying for them. 

Now I sell plants and people who form- 
erly would not accept plants as gifts, now 
buy them. 

—Theodore A. Leng. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Bougainvilleas in Windows 


EAR EDITOR—Your readers may 

be interested in knowing that the 
bougainvillea Crimson Lake makes a beau- 
tiful house plant. I have had one for two 
years in a South window and it is now 
blooming well. It has started to climb and 
now stands 20 inches tall. After the flow- 
ers drop, they retain shape and color and 
dry in that condition. It does not seem to 
be subject to any disorder and can be grown 
by any one. 

The plant when in bloom is most attrac- 
tive in a deep blue container. As an added 
color, I place a French pussy willow dyed 
purple and dryed, to act as support to the 
vine. 

—XMrs. C. J. Engelhardt. 
Sioux City, Iowa. 














A NEW GARDEN CLUB OF AMERICA MEDAL 


OR the first time in its history, the Garden Club of America now offers a medal for 
distinctive work with a specific flower. This medal has been given by the Garden 
Club of Greenwich, Conn., in memory of Jane Righter, a trustee of the School of 
Horticulture for Women at Ambler, Pa. It was made by Gertrude K. Lathrop, a noted 
sculptress and a member of the National Academy of Design, and is to be awarded every 
other year for horticultural achievement in the realm of roses. The first presentation has 


been made to Dr. J. Horace McFarland. 
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OT seldom have I rhapsodized over 

the lovely succession of greens and 
yellows that marks the eastern Spring ad- 
vance into Summer. When Summer arrives, 
the mass of foliage which frames most 
gardens becomes a sober, solid, steady 
green. [t is most restful to the eye and 
soothing to the spirit, but the active gar- 
dener, when he sits down to contemplate 
the ‘‘gardenscape,”’ will, if he is like me, 
long for a little color to break the green 
uniformity. 

I have heretofore suggested the use of 
certain hard-boiled roses that will thrust 
out a scarlet bloom under almost any cir- 
cumstances. Joyous, Cavalier, National 
Flower Guild, and Peter Lambert's neg- 
lected Martha Lambert are just right, for 
they will maintain themselves independ- 
ently in the edges of the shrubbery. I 
formerly depended somewhat on Sunny 
South, but it has proved less desirable than 
others and this year I get another rose 
punctuation mark for the solid green bor- 
der in that frequently discussed and much 
maligned rose The Doctor. I have dis- 
covered that these plants, while they are 
never vociferous in growth, are persistent 
and will hold out great, wide-open blooms 
of a very lively pink that are just right for 
the place you put them. 

At “Breeze Hill’’ there is a little central 
garden shelter looking west to which I go 
when wearied with too many roses. It is 
bordered on three sides with green along a 
definite east-and-west axis to the garden. 
The subdued peony foliage does not inter- 
fere with the ground-line beauty of some 
of Pitzonka’s exquisite violas, which keep 
on blooming and blooming and blooming 
some more, in white, in yellow and in a 
bright light purple. This, however, is be- 
low the ground line as one looks from the 
shelter mentioned. 

There was a glint of white on one side 
where bloomed this year a superb new lily, 
crossed by the ingenious Mr. Downing of 
Michigan between Lilium regale and L. 
longiflorum. Like all regale crosses, that 
vigorous lady dominates, but she has 
yielded height, and this grand Downing 
lily, narrowed from the conventional 
regale form toward the longiflorum type, 
is at its best from 12 to 15 inches above 
ground. I sincerely trust this superb and 
seemingly hardy lily will get into the trade 
soon. 

There was, however, beyond at the eye- 
high distance an occasional breaking of the 
green monotony. The plume poppy so 
planted as to confine it within walls, stood 
at one side, and at the other side great 
spikes of Yucca filamentosa. Looking off 
to the right one could get a glimpse of 
Cimicifuga racemosa, which I ought to 
commend as just about the best of all the 
white punctuations for garden greenery. 

When I turned away from this green 
haven, it was to see a stunning show of 
hemerocallis in one long border where it 
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The Flowers at “‘Breeze Hill’’ 


dominates and in a half-dozen accent plant- 
ings where it fits into the Summer picture. 
From the lightest lemon to a real orange, 
with all sorts of red stripes, the new vari- 
eties do give a succession of daylilies that 
are worth much more attention than they 
have yet received. 

In this “Breeze Hill’’ center garden 
there stands a great plant of Stewartia 
koreana, which shows a daily succession 
for several weeks of a lovely white flower 





including a great yellow stamen cluster. 

However, the purpose of this little sug- 
gestion is not to detail or describe, but to 
suggest the advisability for any gardener 
of considering from season to season the 
bringing in of bits of color to give coolness, 
variety and garden richness. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Probably most gardeners 
know the plume poppy as Bocconia cordata, 
but the correct botanical name is Macleaya 
cordata. 











By ALFRED CARL HOTTES 





NOTHING LIKE 
IT IN PRINT 


its pages. 


HORTICULTURE 


FOR CHRISTMAS AT HOME 
1001 Christmas Facts and Fancies 


Illustrated by LINDSAY LOCKERBY FIELD 


A book that will be read through more than once — packed 
with facts — more than a Christmas book 


The TEACHER will find the book 
helpful as a source of authori- 
tative pageant suggestions. 

The HOMEMAKER will enjoy 
the new ideas for home fun, 
decorations and foods. 

The CRAFTSMAN can try his 
hand at the suggested Christ- 
mas cards and decorations. 

The CLUBWOMAN will find the 
book a freshet in planning her 
part in the Christmas program. 

The CHILDREN will enjoy the 
Christmas tales as retold from 


IN FACT — This is a book for EVERYBODY — MAN, WOMAN and CHILD 


308 pages — over 100 excellent illustrations from scratchboard drawings — printed 
on extra quality coated paper — bound in handsome red cloth cover, 
stamped in gold — attractive four-color jacket 


PRICE $2.50 POSTPAID 
Horticultural Hall 





EVERYTHING ABOUT 
CHRISTMAS 


Celebrations in 37 Countries 

Foods Around the World 

Carols and Their Origin 

History and Legends 

Symbols of Christmas 

How to Make Christmas 
Cards 

Decorations for the Home 

Pleasant Superstitions 

Colored Flames for Your 
Fireplace and 1001 entries 
about the history and cele- 
bration of Christmas 











Boston, Mass. 








22-24 West 27th Street 


Mtr 





PREPARED GLADIOLUS 


FOR EARLY FORCING — Now Ready 


ANDREW R. KENNEDY, 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 


Telephone—MuUrray Hill 4-7227 


INC. 
SULBs-Ie 
New York City AULT 








WEST NEWBURY 





CHRISTMAS GREENS 


Fresh cut sprays of Pine, Silver or Green Fir, Leucothoe, Bayberry, etc. An ideal 
Christmas remembrance. A generous box of sprays 12 to 24 inches in length, 15 sprays 
$1.00, 25 sprays $1.25 or 30 sprays $1.75 postpaid in New England. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established in 1832) 


MASSACHUSETTS 








When writing advertisers, please mention HORTICULTURE 
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ORCHID SEEDLINGS 


That Different Christmas Gift. Cattleyas. exhibition varieties, well estab- 


lished in 1%” pots, $1.00. 
We suggest that orchid seedlings make a Fes ee: 
Christmas gift of lasting interest and un- Cattleyas in 3” to 5” pots $3.00 to $10.00. 


usual charm. 


Cypripediums, new hybrids well rooted, 
leaves about two inches long should flower in Note: Our new catalog will be ready for 
about two years. Per plant $5.00. distribution January 1. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Orchid Hybridists, Growers and Importers 
Telephone 0650 MASSACHUSETTS 


Flowering plants in great variety. 


WELLESLEY 




















ENLIST YOUR FRIENDS NOW 
Grow MORE Vegetables 


Join with your friends and neighbors to make 
the coming Victory Garden Program a success. 
Vital is the need to increase the production of 
home-grown food. Help your friends to make 
good gardens. Give them a Christmas Gift Sub- 
scription to Horticulture. Authoritative, timely 
articles during the year will answer their per- 
plexing problems on how to succeed. Subscrip- 
tions to Horticulture make practical gifts that 
will be appreciated. 
Send In Your Gift Subscriptions Today 
HORTICULTURE 
300 MassacHusetts AVENUE, Boston, Mass. 
I enclose $..... Sick ub er eon Oe cantcksecesandes subscriptions. 
PP - Se nee re Rome. Nee 
a we o's @ WRT y 05 Kw wel SS En ea eee . ener 


Gis < o scus Ged ue on ah eka eee DU Fc eee seins saa 
PMailto.....: tices wan bes Vickie kt ee aaa Vee Phd 
EE RE Pe og tees St ee PE oy rE eee 





is sig tnatielli ait aden eat aaa OS eh 
U. S. and Canada $1.00 a year: Foreign $2.00 a year 
Shall we mail Gift Cards? Yes [] No [] 
U. S. and Canada subscriptions after December 31, 1942, $1.50 a year 
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Autumn Food for Birds 


OES Nature provide for her children 

or do the children of Nature adapt 
themselves to Nature's provision? This in- 
teresting problem was posed in late Octo- 
ber by the various seeds and berries avail- 
able for bird food. At this time of year 
seeds or fruit remaining upon trees and 
shrubs are not hidden by leaves and are 
found by birds more readily. 

Nature’s bird menu is more varied and 
abundant than many realize. There are 
the red fruits of the flowering dogwood, 
barberries and the black alder or winter- 
berry. The climbing bittersweet or Rox- 
bury waxwork provides orange-colored 
pods and scarlet fruit. Then there is the 
fruit of the euonymus or spindle tree. Espe- 
cially handsome is the European euony- 
mus, with purplish-red pods and ‘right 
orange fruit enclosing oval whitish seeds. 
The highly ornamental fruiting clusters 
of this euonymus arise from short stems at 
the base of the current season’s growth, 
each bearing from six to 14 fruits on a 
stem. A small tree in its second season had 
about 18 inches of the lower branches so 
thickly set with the varicolored fruit as to 
rival in appearance a cluster of beautiful 
flowers. 

These and similar fruits are important 
bird foods. The birds digest the outer 
pulpy matter and aid nature by dropping 
the hard, indigestible seeds far and wide. 
There are decided reciprocal benefits to 
be gained by co-operating closely with 


Nature. —Dr. E. Porter Felt. 


Stamford, Conn. 


The Rudbeckia Starlight 


ROM the all-America selections for 

1942, I chose as something new the 
annual rudbeckia Starlight. I was not dis- 
appointed, as it lived up to the catalogue 
description with only one exception—the 
blooming period was too short. The plant 
reached a height of about two feet and was 
well branched with daisy-shaped single and 
semi-double yellow to mahogany colored 
flowers about two inches in diameter. The 
flowers had large, dark, coned centers 
borne on long, wiry stems, suitable for 
cut-flower arrangements. The foliage, as 
is common to the cone-flower, is some- 
what coarse. Early Spring-sown seed in 
common garden soil in full sun were all 
the requirements to make it thrive. 

—Mrs. Anna Johanning. 

Baldwin, Kan. 


A New Garden Calendar 


‘My Garden Day-by-Day 1943,” published 
by The Tool Shed, Bedford Village, N. Y. 
Price $1.00. 

In keeping with the times, this new edi- 


tion of a useful garden calendar combines 
vegetables and flowers in its cover design. 
Also, its day by day cultural hints to gar- 
deners include suggestions for vegetable 
growers. This calendar has come to be 
looked forward to each year by hundreds 
of garden workers throughout the country. 
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SUITABLE BULBS 
for Easy Home Culture 


NARCISSUS, Paperwhite, 60c dozen, 
$4.00 per 100. 

NARCISSUS, Yellow Paperwhites 
(Soleil d’or). $1.00 dozen, $7.50 per 100. 

AMARYLLIS, Giant orange, blood red, 
red and white stripes. 50c-75c each. 

AMARYLLIS, Fine mixed. 50c-75c each. 

AMARYLLIS, Nearly white. $1.00 each. 

MOREA polystachya and glaucopes. 
15c each, $1.50 dozen. 

VELTHEIMIAA viridifolia, Superb house 
plant. 50c-75c each. 

FREESIAS in four colors. 50c dozen. 

ANEMONES, St. Brigid, Blue Poppy 
De Caen. 60c dozen. 

ORNITHOGALUM Arabicum. $1.00 

dozen, $7.50 per 100. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Bulb and Hardy Plant Specialist 
Tel. Weymouth 1110 Weymouth, Mass. 











RAINBOW FLAME 


Gives Added Enjoyment to 
Your Fireplace 


Produces a myriad of fascinat- 
ing colors remaining effective as 
long as fire burns. 
AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
2 sizes 60c and $1.00 


Postpaid East of Mississippi 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 


Boston, Mass. 








NEWEST 
c&- 


PERENNIALS, FRUITS 


See the new Pinocchio, amazing 
**Rose of Tomorrow”’ extremely 
hardy, easy to grow, alwayn in 
joom--also Greer Garson, Mary 
MargaretMcBride, andcomplete 
Parade of Modern Roses, all in 
“ color. The latest news 


Rose Capital of America. 

new Perennials, 
White Butterfly Bush 
J.&P. di: fe 





357 Rese Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 
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BUY WAR BONDS 
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Billbergias as House Plants 


AST Winter I had my first experience 
in growing billbergias. I found that 
they make excellent house plants, for their 
foliage is always good and their flowers 
are rich in color and form. They have long 
stiff leaves, often spiny, and showy tropical 
flowers with colorful bracts. The plants 
thrive in equal parts of loam and peat with 
a generous handful of sand added. They 
like an abundance of water during the 
Summer but much less in Winter. 

The narrow tubes of deep rose appeared 
on my plant around Christmas time and 
were merely a prelude to the exotic beauty 
to follow. When the colorful tubes had 
grown perhaps six inches, they unfolded 
their graceful pointed bracts to reveal clus- 
ters of slender blue-tipped flower buds with 
a hint of rose above the green base. The 
buds themselves stirred the imagination 
and I found myself making frequent daily 
inspections of the plant in order to watch 
its progress. 

Then one morning I found that the 
initial bud had opened. My first impression 
was that the flowers, in form but not color, 
resembled an erythronium, trout lily, or a 
fuchsia. 

The three reverse petals were green with 
a narrow border of blue. The stamens were 
long and heavily laden with pollen, giving 
added color to the plant. Day by day more 
and more buds opened to reveal their full 
beauty. And the long graceful rose-colored 
bracts retained their rich color until the 
flowers faded. 

The species which gave me so much 
pleasure was Billbergia nutans. The long 
narrow leaves are green and glossy with 
few spiny teeth. The single offset with 
which I started threw out three husky suck- 
ers within six months after planting and 
two of these sent out flower stalks the first 
season. Propagation of the billbergias is by 
suckers, which increase rapidly. 


—Jean Abbott Miettunen. 
Mulino, Ore. 


Western Wild Flowers Book 


‘‘Meet the Natives,’’ by M. Walter Pesman. 
Published by the author at 372 South Hum- 
boldt St., Denver, Colo. Price $1.25. 

This interesting handbook offers an easy 
way to recognize the wildflowers, trees and 
shrubs of the central Rocky Mountain re- 
gion. Its method of approach is to devote 
a section to each of the five life zones of 
that section and to list the plants common 
to each in their order of blooming. Water 
plants, vines and weeds are listed sepa- 
rately. About 700 species are dealt with. 

In addition to the text, there are 50 
photographs by the late Robert C. Grout. 
The 154 line drawings serve to identify 
other widespread plants and to illustrate 
typical scenery of each of the five zones. 

These illustrations together with terse 
descriptions tend to further the author's 
deliberate purpose of satisfying the ama- 
teur’s interest in the plants themselves and 
not in small details concerning them. 
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From FLORIDA 
to YOU 


Christmas 
INDIAN RIVER 


ORANGES 


and 


GRAPEFRUIT 


IF WAR does not permit you to come 
to Florida this year, let us send Florida 
to you with all its matchless, mag- 
nificent, luscious, fresh picked, tree- 
ripened, Giant Oranges and Mammoth 
Grapefruit delivered by express to 
your door. 


Christmas Special 


Shipped Express Prepaid 


30 LB SPECIAL $700 
* BASKET 


Assorted Fancy Fruit 


Hard to describe the beauty of this 
basket, it’s marvelous beyond descrip- 
tion! 
* 
Prize fruit like this is not found at 
your local store. A revelation in 
juicy sweetness and exotic flavor. 


Christmas orders accepted subject to War 
rulings and conditions. 


BLAKE GROVES 


EAU GALLIE ® FLORIDA 


Enclosed is $5.00 for which rush express 
prepaid 30-lb. Dream Basket Indian 
River Grapefruit and Oranges. 














Cbergreen Sprays 
(fresh cut) 
12” to 20” long 
FOR CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 
White Pine, Scotch Pine, Douglas Fir, 


Colorado Blue Spruce, Red Pine, Norway 
Spruce, Mugho Pine, Canadian Hemlock. 


Price — 20 Sprays for $1.25 
Delivered to your home 
or 


Sent to your friends as gifts 


HEMINGWAY TREE FARMS 
Boyne City Michigan 











DIAPENSIA LAPPONICA 


A Rare Alpine from the North 
Fine clumps, $1.00 each 
LARGEST COLLECTION OF ROCK PLANTS 
IN AMERICA 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Barre, Vt. Catalogue Free Dept 








When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 











CLEMATIS 
the ideal 


(Ld . 
» 
ave Christmas 


yor your 
friends! 
ready growing this 
beautiful flowering 
vine will welcome more 
plants; those unfamiliar with 
it will appreciate the introduc- 
tion. A gift card will be sent 
’ you for presentation and plants 
will be shipped at pa time. 
Jackmani. Purple. $ Ramona. Blue. $1 
Henryi. White. $1 Mme. E. Andre. Red. $1 
Duchess of Edinburgh. Double; white. $1 


Any three postpaid East of Miss. for $2.50 
All five for $4 


JAMES |.GEORGE 2SON 
FAIRPORT,N.Y. 
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\ Also for 
\ Cats 






N v 
AVOID COLDS NO RINSING 
NO TUB NO SPLASHING 


Safer, better dog baths 


with MAGITEX Bubbles 


Try new Magitex Bubble Shampoo; clean 
your pet almost as easily as washing your 
hands. Rub bubbles on—wipe off—that’s 
all! No tub, rinsing, or a al Removes 
fleas, lice, ticks on contact. Deodorizes, 
beautifies coat. Safe, effective. Large bot- 
tle, $1; only pennies per application. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 











RELAX—ENJOY NATURE'S BEAUTY 


Watch our wild birds 
in full view visiting 
Audubon Feeders. 


<4-Squirrel’s 

>? er $4.50 
Automatic 

Feeder ....... $2.00 
“Eye-Safe” 

PENS co csced $1.50 
Audubon Water Foun- 


tain furnishes drink- 
ing water Cusies 
WOENEE occccveced $9. 
Add 25c for packing 
and mailing to your 
check. Folder 

on request. 


Attractive Christmas Gifts 


-audubon g workshop 


NOT INCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILL. 








“More Color and Design in 
Dried Arrangements” 


An illustrated lecture with Kodachrome 
slides and projector, followed by a demon- 
stration of the mechanics used in the arrange- 
ments shown. 

Send 50c for my popular flower arrange- 
ment primer. 

MRS. ARTHUR P. TEELE 
100 Walnut Place Brookline, Mass. 
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“Now when all things Japanese 
are justly unpopular” 


HE Editors of Horticulture desire 

above all things to be fair and impar- 
tial. Therefore, they are glad to reprint 
the following comments from ‘‘Practical 
Gardener,’’ published by the Men’s Garden 
Club of Portland, Ore.: 

We take issue with Horticulture (Nov. 1). 
One of the rotten nastyisms of war is the 
dumping of what may be good about our 
enemies into the same pile with their bad, to 
be hated alike. It is well known that many of 
the plants commonly tagged ‘‘Japanese’’ came 
from China and other parts of the Orient, but 
to use the war as occasion for tarring the good 
and the bad with the same brush is silly. It is 
smallnesses like cataloguing Iris Germanica as 
“‘Liberty’’ Iris that say to our enemies that we 
wage war on them, not against their war lords. 

If we are to help bring the world better days 
we must be big enough to respect all things that 
are good while doing our level best to destroy 
those things that are bad. 

The rest of the article, ‘‘Render Unto China 
the Things That Are China’s,’”’ is interesting; 
it is just the one sour note which we find 
objectionable. Objectionable because it reflects 
an error into which it is all too easy to fall—in 
the blindness of war hatreds. We commend to 
our elder brother another quotation, unpara- 
phrased, ‘‘Can there any good thing come out 
of Nazareth?’’ 


Hardy Chrysanthemums 


ARLY hard frost wrecked most of the 

colorful hardy chrysanthemum varie- 
ties in the beautiful outdoor display at the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Botanic Garden. How- 
ever, some varieties stood the test well and 
some were as upstanding and fresh as ever. 
These were mainly the pompon varieties, 
although some of the quilled sorts such as 
“Yellow,” ‘““White,’”’ and “Lillian Doty’’ 
recovered quickly. ‘“‘Pink Popcorn,’ near 
the “‘Dotys,’’ although the flowers were a 
little touched in some places, had good 
foliage. “‘Harvest Mcon’’ is another good 
quilled sort. Of the pompons, the follow- 
ing are especially noteworthy. ‘‘Mary 
Pickford,’’ a white pompon tinged with 
yellow, stood the frost well, although the 
foliage appeared slightly wilted. ‘“‘Edith,”’ 
a combination of lavender, pink and yel- 
low, stood up very well, the foliage being 
untouched by frost. The same was true of 
“Ariel,’’ a golden yellow. These are vari- 
eties which can be planted in the home 
garden with the expectation of a late 
November display. 


The Variegated Yucca 


HE fact that so many garden visitors 

have asked ‘“‘what is that plant’’? 
makes me think that the green and white 
striped yucca is not so well known as it 
really deserves to be. 

The plant grows like the common Yucca 
filamentosa, although it is not quite so 
sturdy. The flowers are borne on stalks 
three or four feet tall. These stems are 


_ strung with creamy-white waxy bells, pret- 


tier than many a lily. This is a good sub- 
ject to use near a pool or in a border. 

—Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin, Kan. 
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OREGON'S Christmas Corsage 


A lovely long-lasting corsage, 
made of variegated English 
holly with bright red berries, 
miniature cones, and fragrant 
Juniper berries on a_ back- 
ground of evergreens. 


$1.00 each, postpaid 
Order before December 15 


The Redwoods Gardens 


Rt. 10, Box 210 





Milwaukie, Oregon 








BROWNELL ROSES 


Hor Christmas 


Live Longer in Memory and 
in the Garden 
For List, Write to 


BROWNELL ROSE RESEARCH GARDENS 
Little Compton, Rhode Island 











GARDEN GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS 


S-L-N Invisible Plant Stakes 





ee on cigs eae ow ee ciewe 95c 
A I on ws 6 o's ob a 0's $1.90 
Gift Box of 18 Miniature Stakes for ..... $1.00 
S-L-N Invisible Plant Supports 
i, ee Se GT gc osc cccccces $2.00 
S-L-N Garden Line in Gift Box for ........ 75c 
Currier Suet Feeder (enameled) for ....... 50c 
Ee $1.00 
Mandell Bird Feeding Stations ........... $1.00 
W. B. ESSELEN, 336 Union Street, Millis, Mass. 
CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 








NO HELP (men at war) forces dispersal: 12 Indian 
lily bulbs (Cooperia pedunculata) beautiful Sum- 
mer bloomers, fragrant as carnations, 25c. Rare 
cactus (blooms flaming red) 25c. Large packet 
giant pansy seeds (regular $1 quantity) 25c. With 
order send 10 flower growers’ addresses. Bargain 
Nursery, Abilene, Texas. 





CHRISTMAS COLLECTIONS. Hemerocallis: 
Dauntless (alternate: Fernleaf Peony), Modesty, 
Mandarin—3, $1.25. Dietes Iridioides; 1 white, 
1 blue Campanula Isophylla—$1.25. March deliv- 
ery (now—your risk). Lists. Darrell Crawford, 
Salina, Kansas. 





SCENTED GERANIUMS—COollection of 12 vari- 
eties, several rare, ideal for sunny window—$3.00. 
Send for complete price list of 35 scented and 
many variegated and rare geraniums; also 
GONIAS and RARE PLANTS. Magnolia Nurseries, 
Magnolia, Mass. 





WINTER-FLOWERING CAMELLIAS add glam- 
our and sparkling beauty to your greenhouse. Their 
radiant colors bring you new thrills and happiness. 
Large illustrated catalogue 10c. “Longview,” Box 
H, Crichton, Alabama. 


A MASTER GARDENER DECORATES A STONE: 
Send for it. We offer 10 colorful houseleeks—sem- 
pervivum—all different, all labeled, prepaid, only 
$1.00. Sanford Nursery, Box H, Clyde, Ohio. 


WILD FLOWER PLANTS AND FERNS. Free 
Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, James Loder Park, 
Proprietor, Home, Pennsylvania. 


TWENTY DIFFERENT cactus plants postpaid, $1. 
Eulalia Turner, Azusa, Calif. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


HEAD GARDENER thoroughly experienced. 
Greenhouses, gardening, landscape, orchards. All 
branches of horticulture. Capable manager. Best 
references. Apply Gardiner, Care of “Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 


GARDENER—Lifetime experience under glass. 
Thoroughly experienced. Horticultural AB. Full 
knowledge of handling help. No incumbrance, will 
go anywhere. John J. McCusker, Room S-1-N-N, 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 


HORTICULTURE 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Membership in this Society is not 
| confined to Massachusetts. Indeed, it 
| is not confined to New England. There 
are many members in the Middle, 
Western and Southern states, the 
Society's total enrollment being more 


Members are entitled to borrow books 
from the Library regardless of where 
they live. Hundreds of books go each 
year by mail to different sections of 
the country. The Society's Library, the 
largest of its kind in the United States, 
receives every worth-while gardening 
book almost as soon as it is published, 
and frequently prints lists of recent 


Membership in the Society costs only 
$3.00 a year and includes a subscrip- 
tion to HORTICULTURE, as well as a 
copy of the annual Year Book and the 
privileges of the Library. For addi- 
tional information address the Secre- 
tary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





COURSE IN 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


FOR WAR-TIME 
By Miss Anne B. Wertsner 


Remaining Sessions 
Fridays at 10:30 A.M. 
December 4, | 1, 1942, Practice Periods 
January 8, 1943, Illustrated Lecture 
Auditorium, 1600 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Free to Members 
Fee to non-members, 75c each session 





The Christmas Gift for your 
garden-loving friend! 
A membership in the Society 


Annual Dues—$3.00 

















THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


598 Madison Avenue, New York City 





Flower Show and 
Lecture 


December 16, 1942, at 2:30 P.M. 


“PERU” 


By B. Y. Morrison 





Annual Meeting 


January 13, 1943, at 2:30 P.M. 


Formal notice of meeting will be 
mailed to members. 








irpee’s Seed Catalog FREE—all about the best 
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GARDENERS’ ALMANAC 


The most complete garden calendar ever pub- 
lished. Tells you a what to do in the garden 
each mene can pi ace 7 for all gardeners. 
0 postpaid in U. S. 
yan mae mea 
Horticultural Hall 





Boston, Mass. 





> PEAT MOSS. .$4.00 bale > 
1 


100 Ibs. Pulverizei Cow Manure ....... $3.25 
100 lbs. Bone Meal . 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ............ 2.50 


COMPOSTED & ROTTED STEER MANURE 
Real Quality Lawn Seed 
Delivered Philadelphia and vicinity 
E. L. SHUTE & CO., LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
mums ESTABLISHED 1894 PHONE LEXINGTON 210 qu 





HOLLY for XMAS and WAR BONDS 


If you want holly, buy it from us so we, too, 
can buy bonds. Let us a 3\4-ib. com- 
plete box of beautiful Spray Holly. 
$3.00 money order postpaid 
PRIMROSE PATH GARDENS 
waukie, 


Route 10, Box 225 Mil Oregon 








Bartlett Service is Available 


from Maine to the Carolinas. 
Phone our nearest office or write: 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO- 
Laboratories and Experimental Grounds 








Stamford, Conn. 











December 1, 








1942 


Disappearing Bitter-Sweet 


DEPLORABLE fact is that with the 
extensive road improvement going 
on in the Mid-West, much of the native 
flora is fast disappearing. Reference is to 
the bitter-sweet vine, Celastrus scandens or 
waxwork, with red fruits enclosed in a 
three-lobed husk-like covering opening 
later to their full beauty, making attractive 
as well as lasting decorating material for 
the house. 

The plants are not particular as to soil 
or location, thriving in sun or shade, as 
will be readily noticed in their native 
habitats. 

This hardy vigorous vine can transform 
an old tree into a thing of beauty. Used on 
a wall or on a trellis or just left to ramble 
over rocks and banks, it provides excellent 
covering material. As male and female 
flowers are borne on different plants, it is 
wise to plant several plants close together. 

This vine may be propagated by suck- 
ers, stem cuttings or seeds sown in the Fall. 
Formerly, when the bitter-sweet was more 
abundant, it was a common find, it being 
gathered on the roadside by people from 
the cities or districts where it was not avail- 
able. 

Several plants brought in years ago now 
are decorating a part of a garden fence, 
which was one way to insure its protection. 





Orchards stretch their crooked limbs 
Beneath a frosty moon 


And shudder for the lack of leaves 


With Winter coming soon. 
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Win Hoses 
bg WORLDS FINEST 


Write for your FREE Copy of my 
j/ Catalog illustrated in full color 


4 N. Van Hevelingen 


2. Cugon Y 














ANNOUNCING new Hardy White Buddleia 
(Butterfly Bush). For distribution Spring 1943. 
Order Now. $1.00 per plant. $10.00 per dozen. 


For something new ask 
PIP E R’S 
LIVINGSTON’ - - NEW JERSEY 


CHRISTMAS COLLECTION 


6 each large gladiolus bulbs, labeled, prepaid for $2 











Aladdin Gold Dust Milford 

Beacon Golden Chimes Purple Beauty 
Beautiful Ohio J. S. Bach Shirley Temple 
Bito’ Heaven Leona Vagabond Prince 
Dr. Dentz Maid of Orleans 


Extra Special—1 Seabrook Beauty & 2 Mr. L.G. Rowe 
Write Dept. H for new Fall List 


SEABROOK NURSERIES, Seabrook, New Hampshire 


“PAPERWHITES”’ 





50 100 
Sera és $1. 50 $2.85 $5.35 
Jumbo ......... $1.00 $2.25 $4.25 $8.25 


Postpaid prices. Order by mail. 


BRECK’S 22:52: 


Boston, Mass. 


FOR WINTER SOWING 


You can sow seed of Eremurus, Lilium, Iris, 
Gentian, Arbutus and the like, any time 
that the ground thaws, right up to March. 
All these need winter’s cold for starting. 
Unique catalog. Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MOORESTOWN 








NEW JERSEY 

















Plant Starting Kit 
with 


MICA-GRO 


takes the place of messy dirt 














For a real gardener. An indoor plant 
starting kit, complete with sterilized 
Mica-Gro, the wonderful new, golden 
plant growth medium, which takes the 
place of messy dirt indoors. Complete kit 
includes Dennison Seed Starter Set (two 
separate flats about 104%” long, each 
with 12 seedling trays, sub-irrigated) ; 
five quarts Mica-Gro; special packet 
Plant Dinner; and, with our compli- 


Boston, Mass. 


A Christmas Basket 


of Buibs—rrom sreck’s 


A gift of joy for every flower lover. Choicest bulbs for in- 
door growing in a gaily-beribboned imported basket that 
will find a thousand uses throughout the year. Finest selec- 
tion — 15 Mammoth Paperwhite Narcissus; one Jumbo 
Yellow Calla; one Jumbo Amaryllis—all in a basket, 
ready for giving. $2.95 postpaid. 


Scent-o’-Pine Candle 


At last — the ideal holiday candle, 
pine-scented to bring the fresh, clean 
odor of Northern woods indoors. Red 
or green. Burns 20 hours. 50¢ (plus 
10c postage) ; two for $1 postpaid; 
four for $1.85 postpaid. 








ments, two surprise seed packets — one 
for a blanket of color in the flower 
garden, the other an interesting vegeta- 
ble, seldom available in the market. 
Complete plant starting kit, with $ 
simple directions, Christmas 
packaged 

Three for $2.75 postpaid 

West of Mississippi add 25c each 
BRECK’S 

718 Breck Building 
“<p hites” 

aperwhites 
with MICA-GRO 
— better than pebbles 
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A gift of beauty that will grow all Winter. 
Four Mammoth Paperwhite Narcissus 
Bulbs; one pottery bowl (Turquoise, 
White, Yellow, or Light Blue); and one 
quart of Mica-Gro, the beautiful, clean 
golden, plant growth medium 3] 


that takes the place of soil or 
stones indoors. All for 

Three to one address, $2.85 postpaid 
BRECK’S 


723 Breck Building Boston, Mass. 





for Christmas — BRECK’S 


BIRD FEEDERS 


Keep birds nearby all winter long 


Breck’s Country Life 
WILD BIRD FEEDER 


$2.50 postpaid, two for $4.75 
New “Kleer-Vu” reservoir lets grain 
t-r-i-c-k-l-e down as needed. Safe com- 
fortable perch. Sturdy metal construc- 
tion protects grain from weather and 
squirrels. 14”x 9”. Complete, with sample 
Country Life Wild Bird Food, $2.50 
Gift Special—two for $4.75 postpaid. 


The FESTIVE BOARD 


$1.25 postpaid, three for $3.50 


Lowest priced windowsill feeder. Holds 
Tid Bit feasts to bring wild birds tapping 
at your window. 24” long. Complete, filled 
with 12 Tid Bits, $1.25. Christmas Gift 
Special—three for $3.50 postpaid. 


TID BIT REFILLS 


Conveniently paper-cupped for Chicka- 

dee Diner and Festive Board. Box of 24 
assorted, $1 postpaid — 
three for $2.85. 
Bird banquet cakes 
(pressed peanut and suet) 
3 for 90c; 6 for $1.75 
postpaid. 


BRECK’S 


The GRIDIRON 
$1.25 postpaid, three for $3.50 


The suet that birds love in an attrac- 
tive holder that protects against 
squirrels. Hang anywhere. Easily 
refilled. 10”x 4”. Filled 
with special wild bird 
suet cake. $1.25 post- 
paid. Gift Special — 
three for $3.50. —> 


i \\ 

CHICKADEE DINER 
<— $1 postpaid, three for $2.85 

Just hang it anywhere. Then enjoy the 
gay, friendly company of Chickadees, 
Nuthatches, Woodpeckers and other 
clinging birds. The Chickadee Diner 
is simply but strongly made. 12” long. 
Will last for years. Convenient paper- 
cupped Tid Bit refills, irresistible to 
birds, always available. Complete, filled 
with 12 Tid Bits, $1. Christmas Gift 
Special—three for $2.85 postpaid. 


The BIRD CAFE 


Two sizes, 


$3.95 and 
$5.50 


within 
~—= 300 miles 
Glass-topped to protect birds and food. Easily installed 
and filled from indoors. Double cake holder and auto- 
matic seed hopper. 16” size, $3.95—two for $7.50. 
Deluxe, with double thick glass, 25” size, (illustrated), 
$5.50—two for $10.50. (Beyond 300 miles from 
Boston add 35c each for prepaid express.) 


ORDER BY MAIL 


Easy and convenient. Safe arrival guaranteed. Save 
money on the special combination offers. 
Seedsmen since 1818 


723 Breck Building 
Boston, Mass. 





